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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress or interruption of these movements, in 
order that individual citizens, the newspaper 
press, and organizations of various kinds may have 
readily available accurate information on these 
subjects. A list of publications will be found on 


page I5. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S APPEAL FOR 
IMPARTIALITY AND RESTRAINT IN  DIS- 
CUSSING THE WAR 


My Fettow-CountTryMEN: I suppose that every thoughtful man in 
America has asked himself during the last troubled weeks what influence 
the European war may exert upon the United States, and I take the liberty 
of addressing a few words to you in order to point out that it is entirely 
within our own choice what its effects upon us will be and to urge very 
earnestly upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will best safe- 
guard the nation against distress and disaster. 

The effect of the war upon the United States will depend upon what 
American citizens say or do. Every man who really loves America will 
act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impar- 
tiality and fairness and friendliness to all concerned. The spirit of the 
nation in this critical matter will be determined largely by what individ- 
uals and society and those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon 
what newspapers and magazines contain, upon what our ministers utter 
in their pulpits and men proclaim as their opinions on the streets. 

The people of the United States are drawn from many nations, and 
chiefly from the nations now at war. It is natural and inevitable that 
there should be the utmost variety of sympathy and desire among them 
with regard to the issues and circumstances of the conflict. Some will 
wish one nation, others another, to succeed in the momentous struggle. 
It will be easy to excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those respon- 
sible for exciting it will assume a heavy responsibility; responsibility for 
no less a thing than that the people of the United States, whose love of 
their country and whose loyalty to its Government should unite them 
as Americans all, bound in a and affection to think first of her and 
her interests, may be divided in camps of hostile opinions, hot against 
each other, involved in the war itself in impulse and opinion, if not in 
action. Such diversions among us would be fatal to our peace of mind 
and might seriously stand in the way of the proper performance of our 
duty as the one great nation at peace, the one people holding itself ready 
to play a part of impartial mediation and speak the counsels of peace 
and accommodation, not as a partisan, but as a friend. 

I venture, therefore, my fellow-countrymen, to speak a solemn word of 
warning to you against that deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of 
neutrality which may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately taking 
sides. The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name 
during these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial 
in thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments 
as well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference 
of one party to the struggle before another. 
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My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the earnest 
wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that this great country of 
ours, which is, of course, the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, should 
show herself in this time of peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others to 
exhibit the fine poise of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, 
the efficiency of dispassionate action, a nation that neither sits in judg- 
ment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels and which keeps 
herself fit and free to do what is honest and disinterested and truly 
serviceable for the peace of the world. 

_Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraint which will 
bring to our people the happiness and the great and lasting influence for 
peace we covet for them? 


WOODROW WILSON. 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 
August 18, 1914. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF THE 
WORLD WAR 


The diplomats of each of the groups of powers now in the field are 
trying to fasten upon one another the blame for the world war. In the 
official papers recording the events between the 23d of July and the 4th 
of August, 1914, each nation assembles a mass of material by means of 
which it tries to place the responsibility for the crime upon its opponents. 
Historical inquiry will test this material, supplement it, and pronounce the 
verdict. Only after the war is over, when public opinion in every land 
has been freed from the bonds in which it is held to-day, shall we be able 
to open the discussion of the question. It must be noted, however, that 
these diplomatic publications present merely the culmination of processes 
begun long ago—the facts which were the apparent causes of the war— 
and condemn the antecedent events, not the fundamental causes of the 
catastrophe. They touch only the surface. 

It is however of the greatest importance to investigate these causes. 
First, because only then can we justly estimate the incidents preceding 
the final outbreak and be in a position to understand the conduct of the 
different governments; only then can we understand how far this conduct 
was affected by influences below the surface. Such knowledge is abso- 
lutely essential in order to arrive at a just verdict as to the immediate 
blame; but also, from a practical historical standpoint this search for the 
deepest causes of the world war is of the greatest importance. The fixing 
of the immediate blame affords us moral satisfaction but does not enable 
us to perform any practical service. That we know who is guilty of having 
brought this terrible calamity upon the world does not hold up to us any 
relief for the future; but the statement of the deeper causes which led to 
such dangerous complications in the situation will put before mankind the 
possibility of making the occasions for political conflicts in the future less 
dangerous through the elimination of the causes. 
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Let us leave to one side therefore the answer to what is now, alas, a 
futile question, namely, ‘‘Who desired or who started the war?” and limit 
ourselves to the examination of those relations which made it possible 
that a struggle, harmless in itself, could degenerate into a terrible world war. 

First of all we recognize the following:—This war ts nothing else than 
the logical result of the kind of peace which we possessed. 

We have never had a real peace. Certain illusions about the structure 
of international life and certain hopes—well justified—that this inter- 
national life would develop gradually along reasonable lines, have 
constructed for us a situation which we called ‘‘peace,”’ but which in reality 
was only a latent war. 

We imagined we were living in peace because there was no sound of war. 
We believed we were living under conditions where force was not necessary 
to maintain order because we did not see the direct application of force, 
cannon were not fired and men were not slashing about with bayonets. 
As a matter of fact force did rule and was the decisive factor in international 
life; and the means of force, armaments, without being actually called into 
service decided the course of events. We lived in a state of complete in- 
ternational anarchy. What we called peace was only the state of ‘‘non- 
war,”’ a condition which in its acute form we call ‘‘war.”’ In anarchy war 
and peace are of the same nature. They differ only in the degree to which 
force is used. 

For this reason we say: This war ts nothing else than the logical result 
of the kind of peace which we possessed. It is only a change from the latent 
form into the acute which may be brought on by the merest incident. 

The objection will be made that in view of the monstrous sacrifice 
of human life, the measureless destruction and the disastrous interruption 
of commerce caused by the present war even such a peace has its advan- 
tages. Advantages, yes! That I will not dispute. I realize a certain 
difference in the appearance of the two conditions. I admit that the acute 
form is bloodier, is more destructive and more unbearable than the latent 
form, ‘‘non-war,” which we euphoniously call ‘‘peace."”” But I deny that 
this so-called peace, founded upon force and born of anarchy, was in its 
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very essence different from the present war. To be sure we saw less 
horror, less murder, less destruction of property and an uninterrupted 
commerce. But can anyone maintain that this peace founded upon force 
did not also demand enormous sacrifice of life, continually ruin human 
happiness, destroy property and, in still greater measure, prevent the in- 
crease of happiness and property! None of these evils are peculiar to war. 
War only brings them out more clearly. The horror and sacrifice of the 
so-called peace are less apparent simply because they stretch out over a 
longer period and are less obvious than in striking catastrophes. But they 
are there. The international “anarchy” still existing among the states 
compels them to devote their best strength to the maintenance of costly 
and continually increasing armaments whereby the great majority of 
men are prevented from reaching the full and secure development of 
their lives. In the so-called peace men are not torn to pieces by shrapnel 
but the expenditures in “‘peace’’ for shrapnel and similar arms limit the 
normal development of life. This, in turn, results in human suffering 
under the form of sickness, crime, lack of freedom, immorality, etc., and 
hurts and destroys at least as much life, happiness and property and causes 
as much suffering and agony as war, with its terrible instruments of 
destruction. The instruments of war work even when they give no out- 
ward manifestation; cannon kill even when they are not fired. Therefore 
a peace based upon force is nothing but a phase of war and the inter- 
national anarchy or absence of law from which such peace springs, is the 
distinct characteristic of our time. 

Of course I shall not dispute the fact that this latent form of war has 
advantages over the acute form. First, it is only possible during the 
continuance of this latent form, or ‘‘peace,” to subdue the condition of 
international lawlessness and gradually to win it over to international 
organization. For this reason the declaring of war is in itself a crime 
against humanity. The declaration of the present war must be regarded 
as especially criminal because international organization had been already 
much developed and strengthened. Perhaps it would not have needed 
more than a decade for the power of order to have grown stronger than 
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that of anarchy. But we are concerned only with the question as to how 
far the guilty nations were free or not free, that is to say how far their con- 
duct was made inevitable by the existing “anarchy.” 

When we have once recognized the fact that war and peace under the 
domination of international lawlessness are of the same nature, then we 
see that this war is only the logical result of that sort of peace and we come 
nearer to the fundamental causes of the world war. 

We pacifists whom public opinion with charming naiveté has pro- 
nounced bankrupt because the outbreak of hostilities apparently refuted 
our teachings, “have in reality only been justified by the war. Just because 
we realized that war must result from this state of international disorgan- 
ization, we worked, we warned, and, for defense, we tried to develop the 
forces of order. We were under no illusion; we were in the very midst of 
work against a catastrophe which we clearly foresaw when it came upon us. 
We never doubted that the opposing forces were stronger. It was only 
because we recognized that they were stronger that we tried to strengthen 
the forces of order to line up against them. We saw the war coming. In 
my article published in 1908 entitled ‘‘The Foundations of Revolutionary 
(i.e. organized) Pacifism’’ I pointed out the following: ‘‘In this con- 
dition, (anarchy) every people must count the other its enemy, the advance- 
ment of one people must mean the retrogression of another, the welfare of 
one people the loss of another. All forces must therefore work against each 
other and out of the confusion there is often no way of escape but an explosion, 
no salvation other than through catastrophe, war. War can therefore be a 
real necessity because it liberates, because it removes what is really un- 
bearable, because it opens a way. War is in that case release; it is even 
rational. In other words, war is necessary only when it comes as a release 
and can be counted as rational only so long as the conditions which bring 1t 
about are irrational. It is a release so long as the people find no rational 
outlet from the abnormal conditions in which they live today; it is neces- 
sary so long as irrationality hampers the development of the normal life. 
War is rational only so long as the conditions of international life are irra- 


tional.” 





I pointed out further that the mechanical explosion resulting from the 
pressure and tension due to the confusion described above is no longer 
the greatest danger. I found a still graver danger in the fact ‘‘that the 
men who conduct the affairs of state, although they do not recognize 
this confusion, yet fear the explosion and strive consciously to anticipate it. 
What most frequently causes war today 1s the fear of possible submergence in 
international anarchy. Since in this condition of disorder every normal 
activity of a state threatens another state with loss of air and elbowroom, 
the latter state will naturally, out of anxiety for its own future, out of fear 
of being hindered in its own normal development, bring about war before 
it explodes mechanically im the hope that through deliberate aggression, 
through the seizure of the opportune moment, it may create favorable con- 
ditions for itself in the conflict.” 

This recognition of the conditions of European relationships was 
written seven years ago, immediately after the close of the Second Hague 
Conference. It is difficult, therefore, to charge us pacifists with having 
given ourselves up to illusions or with having been taken by surprise by 
the events of the summer of 1914. On the contrary the results are what 
we, looking the facts in the face, had feared. We differ from the others 
only in the fact that we sought and pointed out the means by which the 
calamity could have been prevented. But our efforts did not meet with 
the success which they merited. The power of the organization which we 
formed and tried to build up was not sufficient, and, just as we had 
feared, the existing led to an explosion. Let us repeat once again, 
The world war is the logical result of that peace which we possessed. Its 
ultimate causes do not lie in the motives and the deeds of individual 
governments and diplomats, but im that condition of international law- 
lessness which influenced these motives and deeds and which at a given 
moment had reached such a pitch that an explosion and final outbreak 
was inevitable. 

When we regard the historical eleven days in the light of this review, 
we must admit that, while in this short period European diplomacy com- 
mitted many sins, and a firm stand might have prevented this war as it 
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had in many other more difficult crises in recent years, yet many of the 
negotiations which without this deeper insight into the motives which 
actuated them would appear to us incomprehensible and almost criminal, 
are at least explainable. c 

European diplomacy in the summer of 1914 was in no way guided by 
the thought of any sort of European state organization. It was only too 
far removed from international organization which I defined in the afore- 
mentioned article of 1908 as a condition of economic strength and further 
explained as follows:—‘‘The parts build in this way a nobler whole, the 
organs unite to form an organism, their forces work for mediation and 
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mutual helpfulness.” Nothing like this happened last summer. European 
diplomacy was entirely influenced by the international anarchy pictured 
above, ‘“‘where every advance of a people means the retrogression of 
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another people,” where the snapping of the strained cords is regarded 
as a release and where it appears prudent to bring about the war by 
deliberate aggression. Thus it becomes clear that the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy saw in the struggle of its southern neighbors for national 
expansion a danger to its very life’s interests. It feared lest some of its 
own territory should be seized. One may perhaps, in view of the inter- 
national anarchy in which Europe lived, understand the severity of the 
procedures and the refusal to accept any propositions of mediation, when 
one recalls that the dogma, also created by the lack of European organiza- 
tion, of the probable decline of the Hapsburg states, made it imperative 
for them to show vigorous signs of life. One will also understand that the 
same anarchistic condition which caused Austro-Hungary to take such 
steps in her life’s interest caused Russia, from similar life interests of her 
own, to regard the result of these procedures as a threat against herself. 
Since, under the conditions of this anarchy which I have described, “‘the 
advance of one people means the retrogression of another people,” the 
success of Austro-Hungary in the Balkans (always from this ‘‘anarchistic” 
point of view) threatened the overthrow of Russia. One will also under- 
stand that Germany in the case of the defeat by Russia of her ally must 
fear her own defeat. And finally, one can explain England's attitude 
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upon the same anarchistic principle; the victory of Germany over Russia 
and France would have been the defeat of England. 

If the prevailing anarchistic principle explains to us the disorganized 
character of the negotiations, it gives also an explanation of the hurrying 
through of the negotiations, which crushed all the opposition of the forces 
for peace. The anarchistic principle had unquestionably led to the excess 
of those armaments which were to serve as the only defense against the 
catastrophe. How false this reasoning was—false as everything which 
rests upon anarchy must be,—only this world catastrophe, unfortunately, 
will make clear. It was the armaments which finally made the breakdown 
inevitable. Their steady increase made them continually more conspicu- 
ous. Their effectiveness could be materially strengthened by changes of 
location and by the means of communication which could influence these 
changes. So this pretended ‘‘guarantee of peace” must, as a logical re- 
sult of its unfitness, become such an object of suspicion and danger that a 
start of only twenty-four hours in the mobilization of the enemy would 
appear to the other state an irretrievable disadvantage. Here again, we 
are able to explain, in view of the prevalence of the anarchistic principle, 
Germany’s twelve-hour ultimatum to Russia with all its ruinous and ter- 
rible results. 

One can understand also that the measures hurried through by reason 
of this ‘‘anarchy” in international relations caused the German govern- 
ment to suspect that procedures suddenly directed against her might be 
only the final steps in a plot to strangle her; as a result Germany was placed 
in the position described above ‘‘out of anxiety for her own future, out of 
fear of being hindered in her own normal development, she brings about 
war before it comes mechanically to the breaking point, in the hope that 
through deliberate aggression, through the seizure of the opportune mo- 
ment, she may create favorable conditions for herself in the conflict." It 
may be granted to the English that King Edward VII strove unceasingly 
to place the peace of Europe upon a firm footing and yet one cannot blame 
the German statesmen, in view of the prevailing international lawlessness, 
if they interpreted the motives of King Edward as threatening to Germany, 
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since they increased the danger ‘‘of loss of air and elbow room.” It is 
just this unnatural condition of anarchy, making the protective measures 
of one appear as the threatening of another, which creates that distorted 
view which leads inevitably to antagonism. This distorted view explains 
many of the negotiations and decisions of the fateful eleven days. Of 
course it does not justify them. He who is imbued with the idea that 
health and salvation can come to this suffering world only through an 
organization of the states and who has believed such an organization already 
possible, must look upon those procedures as madness and crime. But 
he must admit that it was international anarchy, with its false assumptions 
which necessarily led to those dangerous ideas, conclusions and negotia- 
tions, which influenced the statesmen and which formed the deeper causes 
of the world war. 

To realize these facts is of the greatest importance. We can see in this 
way where the evil lies. Governments and statesmen pass away, their 
ideas and programs are supplanted by others, but the new ideas can have 
no different effect if the principle upon which they are based remains the 
same. This principle, this condition of international lawlessness and lack 
of organization, must be superseded by international order if Europe is to 
be saved from a similar breakdown in the future. It conditioned the peace 
in which we have lived up to now, which was no peace and which as a logical 
result of its illogical character brought about the war. For this reason all 
the friends of humanity must strive to make the conclusion of the war one 
which shall not bring that evil ‘“‘peace’’ which would mean only a change 
from the acute form of war to the latent form. We dare not content our- 
selves with the repetition of the current phrase that this war as well as 
every other one has peace for its aim. That is a great illusion. Never 
have wars led to a true peace. They have led to a treaty of peace which 
ended hostilities, an armistice which, in form but not in reality, altered 
international relationships. The world massacre will have been worse 
than futile if its only result is that a state of non-war is to prevail for a 
longer or shorter period. 

This explosion which illustrates so clearly how untenable are the condi- 
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tions prevailing at the present day, must lead to a fundamental change in 
international relations, must bring us true peace which rests upon a surer 
foundation. The world war must destroy the source from which it sprang, 
“international anarchy,” 4.e., a lack of organization, and must result in 
the foundation of international order, in a rational system of state rela- 
tionships. It is to be supposed that this event which we now lament 
will give the relationships of the world a new form. This is shown in 
various ways. To begin with, for the first time the evil has become uni- 
versal. Up to now all wars have been conducted only between two or 
three opponents. The other nations were simply on-lookers who might 
or might not draw profit from them. This war has seized the entire 
world in its grasp, not only those nations which are taking part in it, 
but all the others, suffer from it. It concerns the common interest of 
mankind and the common will of the world is stirred to see that a system 
which can produce such results shall be changed. Furthermore this 
catastrophe has shown that the foundations for the association of civilized 
nations are all prepared. That a relatively insignificant struggle between 
two states should lead to a world conflict shows that delicate connection 
which, rightly used, must lead to world organization instead of to world 
war. Moreover the peoples, and with them the governments, will perceive 
that wars which must be conducted on such a scale can no longer be 
undertaken by political combinations and that it will be necessary to 
adopt another system of settlement. After the war, when men face 
the reckoning of these excesses they must recognize—what we have 
always asserted and they would not believe—that the means employed 
up to the present time by them can no longer be regarded as prac- 
ticable. 

An investigation of the deeper, fundamental causes of the war has 
shown us the sources of the evil. The putting aside of this evil must be 
the work of all the friends of men, it must be the final result of this war. 
We do not need the victory of one group of states over the other, nor the 
destruction of state or government systems. The only thing we need is 
the destruction of anarchy and the only end of the war which can satisfy 
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us will be a general realization that after this war the old peace which 
caused it must not be allowed to return, that not the respective states are 
the enemy, but that the conditions under which they have been living here- 
tofore and which have oppressed and crushed them, really constitute the great 


common enemy. 
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